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the study of the Italian masters was for Holbein like 
the sunshine which ripened the precious fruit of his 
original genius. 

Woltmann has shown in his excellent biography, 
of Holbein that the master in his work in Augsburg, 
in 1 5 16, on the Altar-piece of Sebastian, has evidently 
attempted to model the youthful naked body of the 
saint as closely as possible after the antique. So, too, 
the Saints Elizabeth and Barbara, in this same pic- 
ture, suggest the noble, womanly creations of the 
Italian quatero-cento style ; and in the two fine works, 
the Madonna of Solothum (1522), and the Madonna of 
the Burgomaster Meyer, the German artist would not 
have reached that exactness of drawing, that har- 
monious grouping of the figures, which distinguish 
these admirable pictures, had it not been for his 
study of the Italian school. This same observation 
may be made as regards the Lais. Waagen recog- 
nized in it the influence of the Netherland school 
of art, and Hermann r^^=^==- - ===BS 

Grimm finds in its I^L — -■ ~-L: y 
Dutch style, artistic ^IpE " 
and historic proof of a jjl| 
jourae}' of Holbein's 
through the Nether- 
lands to England in 
1524; but Woltmann 
insists that the charac- 
ter of the picture is 
much more similar to 
the school of Milan than 
to that of the Nether- 
lands, and he argues 
that its resemblance to 
the Dutch work of that 
period is due solely to 
the fact that the artists 
of the Netherlands were 
themselves influenced 
b}r the study of the 
Italian methods. But 
while the whole style 
' and treatment which 
Holbein shows in this 
picture of Lais, the con- 
spicuous and pure oval 
of the outline of the 
face, its peculiar smile, 
the wide and high-arch- 
ing brows and the eyes 
themselves, suggest so 
unmistakably the Milan 
school which produced 
Leonardo da Vinci as 
to make it probable that 
Holbein visited Lom- 
bardy. The picture as a 
whole shows a deeper 
and more intimate rela- 
tion with the spirit of 
the classic Italian art- 
ists than the influence 
of the Milan school 
alone would be suffi- 
cient to account for. 

Whether Holbein 
saw the works of the 
great Florentine, or 
whether the influence 
of the Northern Italian 
art was enough to rouse 

within him the slumbering feeling for the loveliness 
of the material world, which showed itself in the 
mythmic beauty of his drawing, we know not ; but we 
can say of the Lais, that such a selection of the most 
attractive features of woman, is only one step re- 
moved from the ideals of a master who executed the 
"Beautiful Woman of the Tribune." 



IL BE A TO. 

From the German of Elize Polko. 

The sight of but one of the heavenly forms created 
by the pencil of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, called " II 
Beato," radiant in that light of transfiguration which 
overhangs all his pictures, must convince the awe- 
thrilled gazer that the divinity in art moves with 
resistless mystery to meet the painter who serves 
the divine. But by how many strange paths the 
great interpreters of the heavenly vision have been 
led to consecrate their pencils to the holiest themes, 
may be read in many an old book upon the art of 
painting, and the lives of painters. 

II Beato, the creator of the "Coronation of Mary," 
the "Ascension of Christ," and the "Birth of John," 
was, in his youth, as Giovanni Tosini, only a portrait 
painter of fair women. Merry and care-free, the 
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Religion of Englishmen. — An Englishman would 
be exceedingly mortified if he had no faith in another 
life ; in his eyes it is the natural complement of the 
present one ; in every important crisis his thoughts 
grow solemn, and turn towards the vista beyond the 
grave. In order to image to himself the mysterious 
country which attracts the aspirations of his soul, he 
has a sort of antique map, which is Christianity ex- 
plained by a highly revered body of geographers, 
who are the clergy. The map admits of many expla- 
nations, and the official geographers permit a certain 
latitude to individual views. Being unfettered, he is 
not dissatisfied ; never dreams of distrusting either 
his geographers or his map. — H. Taine. 



VIEW ON THE RIVER ALBAI. 

earthly spring-time was to him a thousand fold dearer 
than that heaven of which he might never have 
thought, save for its needed sun and moonlight ; and 
even at the hpty mass, his gaze of devotion was not 
so much for the face of the reverend priest, as for the 
fair penitents kneeling at his feet. 

After the death of their parents, in 1406, Giovanni 
Tosini dwelt with his elder brother, Guilio, in Flor- 
ence. The beautiful daughters of the famous city 
were onty too happy to return, with added fervor, 
each glance of his adoring eyes. Glorious eyes they 
were, comporting well with the matchless face and 
form. It was no wonder that old and )'oung thronged 
to his studio, for the skill of his pencil charmed all 
hearts. But the young artist, fastidious though poor, 
sent away many a noble dame with her handful of gold, 
because he found no pleasure in her haughty, love- 
less face, and painted instead some dowerless maiden, 
who watched with delight her rosy cheeks and laugh- 
ing eyes glow and beam again upon the canvas, nor 
hesitated, when the portrait was finished, to reward 
the enchanter with a kiss. But, despite the gay life 



he led, enveloped in an atmosphere of beauty, not one 
of his fair court had succeeded in permanently en- 
snaring the youth of twenty years, and the story of 
his fickleness flew from lip to lip. So the Florentine 
ladies called him "the man without a heart," the 
angel," "the butterfly," sighed over him, and— went 
on adoring him. 

Giovanni's elder brother resembled him in no re- 
spect. A grave, gifted man and skillful artist, he 
painted only landscapes, in colors as decided and out- 
lines as clear and distinct as those of his own .char- 
acter. The two brothers occupied a little cottage, on 
a slight elevation, in the suburbs of the city. A gar- 
den surrounded the house, and, near the door, a sum- 
mer-house, embowered in vines, commanded a charm- 
ing prospect of the city and the rushing Arno. There 
they sat often, hand in hand, talking of their dead 
loved ones, and of their art, and building many a 
shining air-castle of a life at Rome, neither hiding 

from the other a single 
secret of his soul. 

They were seldom 
together longer than 
two weeks at once, for 
Guilio loved travel, and 
often left Giovanni for 
months undisturbed in 
his little retreat. It was 
a quite resistless in- 
stinct of wandering 
which thus drove the 
diligent landscape- 
painter forth, when he 
was scarcely warm un- 
der his roof, and happy 
once more in the so- 
ciety of his brother. 
Alas, for the man born 
under the dominion of 
such restless passion, 
yet enchained at home 
by bands too heavy to 
be broken ; whose heart 
springs aloft at the 
sight of a white wing 
cleaving the air, yz\. 
falls wretchedly again, 
like a passage-bird with 
broken wing, which 
watches from the 
ground its fellows whir 
jo)'ously awajr through 
the ether ! From such 
captives grow strange 
characters — men liv- 
ing neither for their 
own nor others' happi- 
ness, and looking for- 
ward to death as a re- 
lease, and the begin- 
ning of a joyful pil- 
grimage. 

When Giovanni be- 
held the fresh sketches 
which his brother had 
brought home from 
time to time, he learn- 
ed to sympathize with 
I his restless spirit, and 
rejoiced that it was 
possible for Guilio to 
come and go, unfettered by closer ties of love. So 
long as Guilio remained at home, Giovanni renounced 
all his charming lady-friends. There was so much to 
be asked and answered, and the itinerant's portfolio 
was a mine of wealth to be explored. Out of it came 
man)^ a graceful sketch and noble landscape ; per- 
chance, a lovely face or harmonious group, whose 
outlines Guilio, like some bold robber-bird, had borne 
awa}' unharmed. 

But at last — it was in autumn — he came home 
much earlier than he had been expected, and, throw- 
ing his arms about Giovanni's neck, he whispered : 
" I must go away again to-morrow, but I have come 
to tell you all, and to beg you to set the house to 

rights. Why, you will better understand, when I " 

Then, as he met his brother's astonished gaze, he 
went on, hastily : 

" In a little while I shall bring home my bride, and 
then my wanderings will be over. Oh ! they can do 
all things — these women, Giovanni! Beware of 
them ! I, who thought myself so secure, and free as 
any bird, 1. too, am bound, hand and foot, at last ! 
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My betrothed is the only child of an old goldsmith, 
near Pisa, who now lies sick unto death. As soon as 
I have closed his earth-weary eyes, I shall come 
hither with Ginditta. See here ! This ring the lit- 
tle one put on my ringer, but you shall wear it — 
your fingers are more slender than mine, and the 
pressure hurts me. How it all came about I do not 
know, only that one must love her you will under- 
stand when you have seen her face. Then set the 
house in order, and your new sister shall give you 
thanks ! " 

As he spoke, he slipped the little band upon the 
ring-finger of his brother's left hand. 

" I think the betrothal will stand fast without this 
little pledge ! " he said, laughingly, and kissed Gio- 
vanni. 

Giovanni shook his head. 

"What will you do with a wife hanging to your 
cloak, when the spirit of wandering comes over you 
again?" he asked, playfully. 

"That will never come, where the blonde Ginditta 
rules and reigns ! " was the answer. 

" Is she beautiful ? " 

"Not so beautiful as the Florentines — her mother 
was a Venetian — yet far too fair for me!" laughed 
Guilio. 

Giovanni shoved the golden circlet musingly upon 
his finger. 

" Look here ! It fits as if I had been measured for 
it ! I will take good care of it for you ! " 

They talked a little longer yet, and, next day, when 
Giovanni had promised to prepare, as best he could, 
for the reception of the young wife, and had wished 
for the dying goldsmith a gentle and painless release, 
Guilio returned with a light heart to Pisa. 

Giovanni now began the re-arrangement of the 
upper story of the house ; and, strangely enough it 
seemed to him, in all his plans and purchases, as if 
he were fitting up the little nest for himself, and not 
for another. He labored especially for the adornment 
of the little boudoir, adjoining which he would have 
his studio, with his easel so arranged that he could 
always overlook the place where stood the pretty, 
carved chair provided for the young wife. The little 
sleeping-chamber, too, was tastefully furnished, and 
through all these rooms Giovanni would wander 
with strange pride and joy. He stayed now all day 
at home, going out only for his meals. He sat for 
hours idle before his easel, where was the portrait of 
a young Florentine lady, needing but a few additional 
touches for its completion. Yet the young artist let 
his pencil rest, leaned his head upon his hand, and 
dreamed. At such moments, he was himself the 
loveliest of pictures, sitting thus, his hand with the 
palette idle upon his lap, the maul-stick between his 
knees, his fine head inclined, and his large eyes gaz- 
ing into the next room where the carved chair kept 
its accustomed place. And the longer he looked and 
dreamed, the more clearly he saw appear there a 
slender, delicate female form in light garments, who 
looked across to him with laughing eyes. How dis- 
tinctly the small head was revealed against the back- 
ground of vines which pressed against the window! 
Heavy golden braids rested, like a halo, upon the in- 
nocent brow. Sometimes he sprang up, striving to 
hold fast the lovely vision with his pencil, but ceased, 
in despair, as it vanished from him into mist and fra- 
grance. He had strangely lost all desire for his ac- 
customed portrait-painting, and when he had, at last, 
finished the picture of the beautiful Teresa, he firmly 
refused all orders, to the dismay of his numberless 
fair friends. Suddenly he began to find pleasure in 
illuminating the margins of missals, and from all his 
graceful arabesques emerged the blonde head of a 
saintly maiden, looking out, lovely and pure, from a 
labyrinth of leaves upon a golden ground. These 
sketches brought him such rapid fame, that the young 
painter must have had two pairs of hands and eyes 
to fill all the orders he received. He worked on with 
ever-increasing ardor, and sought again and again to 
fix upon the parchment the fair, sweet image of his 
dream, but only the golden hair, the slight form, and 
delicate features were the possession of his hand — 
the expression of her eyes eluded him still, and his 
saint was always painted with downcast glance. So, 
deeply buried in his work, he scarcely marked how 
autumn and winter passed away, and spring, with 
laughing face, stood outside, and peered at him 
through the window. And with it came, at last, tid- 
ings of Guilio, through a traveling painter from Pisa 
who brought his greeting, and the message that next 
autumn he should surely come to the little house 
upon the hill, and the brother whom he longed to 



embrace. The strange artist could not praise enough 
the beauty and loveliness of the young wife, and the 
rare fortune of Guilio who could call such a pearl his 
own. And Giovanni listened thoughtfully, and, as if 
in a dream, turned the golden band upon his finger. 

Again month followed month, and October came 
brilliant as a queen adorned for her triumph. More 
than a year had passed since the brothers parted, yet 
Giovanni had felt no sadness at Guilio's delay. So 
wondrously sweet life had grown to him in his soli- 
tude, vis-a-vis with the lovely dream-vision. Ever 
clearer grew its outlines, and when, now and then, 
he seemed to catch the glance of the deep, dark eyes 
the heart of Giovanni knew no wish beyond. He an- 
ticipated, with something like disquiet, the return of 
his brother ; and, if he had dared, he would have hated 
the new sister whose coming must crowd away the 
enchanting phantom from its place at the window. A 
flood of unutterable tenderness for the precious vis- 
ion had gradually overwhelmed his whole being, 
until his nightly prayer to his patron saint had come 
to be: "Grant that no one molest me!" His love 
for his brother, the admiration for beautiful women, 
which had once filled so large a share of his life, 
melted, like drops, into the infinite sea of this new 
emotion. Giovanni Tosini was living the most blessed 
dream-life ever permitted to a mortal. But the more 
his heart trembled at the near destruction of his hap- 
piness, the stronger outward signs of joy would he 
show to his brother. Guilio should never know how 
far away he wished his coming, nor should the new 
sister guess the strange play of his fancy. 

One day the message came: "To-day brings thy 
brother and sister ! " Giovanni left his work, and 
hurried into the garden to pluck flowers and vines 
for the adornment of the boudoir and studio. The 
loveliest garland he placed before the seat of the new 
sister, and bound another to Guilio's easel. Then 
he ran out once more to gather green, that he might 
enwreath the chair, where, even to this hour, his 
sweet vision seemed still to abide. It was long be- 
fore he came in — the sun was already high in the 
heavens, and a radiant glory streamed over all. A 
sportive breeze drove the long vine-tendrils in at the 
open window, as Giovanni stepped within the little 
room, his hands laden with flowers, his dark locks 
hanging carelessly about his glowing cheeks, and 
his eyes full of dreamy fantasies. Suddenly he ut- 
tered a cry! — his face grew deadly pale, and vines 
and blossoms fell at the feet of the young matron, 
who rose up to meet him. What miracle was this? 
Warm with living smiles and blushes, she stood be- 
fore him — the vision of his dream ! There was the 
slender figure in the light-blue dress, the heavy 
golden braids, the innocent forehead, the delicate 
nose, and chaste, pure mouth, the dark, enchanting 
eyes, with their long lashes, and .fine brows. Tears 
filled his eyes ; an unutterable anguish tore his heart. 
He could not speak, but he felt himself clasped in 
the warm embrace of Guilio. 

" Give him your hand, Ginditta ! " said Guilio, with 
a happy smile; "and forgive us, Giovanni, for sur- 
prising you so ! Have you prepared a bed for our 
little one ? " And, at this question, Giovanni noticed, 
for the first time, a pretty, laughing servant-maid, 
who stood at one side holding a sleeping babe of 
scarce three months. 

"No — you told me nothing of it ! " he answered, 
in amazement. 

Guilio laughed. 

" Only lift him ! The boy is no king's son, to wake 
at a touch. And now, go into the kitchen, Rosetta, 
and bring us luncheon, for we are hungry 'and 
thirsty." 

A kitchen ! Alas, alas ! Giovanni was pale and 
red by turns. The brothers had been used to take 
their noon and evening meal at an eating-house. 
The dark kitchen, behind the house, Giovanni had 
scarcely entered. O, why must a kitchen be needed ? 
But Guilio, comprehending his dismay, made him 
laugh with contagious merriment. The maid ran out 
for supplies, and, despite the forgotten kitchen, none 
starved that night in the little house. A cot was 
made up for the maid, and the child slept more 
sweetly upon its young mother's bosom than in the 
whitest cradle in the land. 

In the course of a week, the house was arranged to 
the complete satisfaction of all. How changed was 
all beneath the gentle sway of the lovely housewife ! 
How sweet sounded a child's voice through the once 
quiet rooms ! 

Ah, fortunate Guilio, to whom all these treasures 
of cottage, wife and child belonged ! 



Day after day, Giovanni worked, as.before, in the 
studio, and, when he lifted his eyes, he saw the high 
back of the carved chair rise above the living form 
of the young mother with her child. Ginditta was 
scarcely seventeen years old — a blending of child, 
maiden, and mother. How could it be possible, 
thought the young artist, to watch her with her boy, 
and not lay heart and soul at her feet? He followed 
her every motion, and her voice floated about him 
like music ; but when, sometimes, his eyes met her 
own, a crimson flush glowed upon her face, and her 
long lashes sank upon her cheeks, while he felt his 
breath stop in his breast, and the blood surge in wild 
tumult to his heart. For long, long afterwards he 
would not look again. 

And the saintly picture on the golden ground ? 
Ah ! he had no courage now to paint her face — the 
strong heads of pious martyrs looked out instead 
from his mazy arabesques. By day and night, he 
brooded over the cruel miracle by which he had sur- 
rendered his entire being to a fanciful picture, des- 
tined to appear to him afterwards as the wife of his 
brother. A thousand times he wished the silent, 
evanescent phantom in the place of the living Gin- 
ditta. That belonged, without sin, to himself alone; 
but the young wife ? He felt the little ring burn like 
fire upon his finger. Sometimes he felt that he must 
disclose to his brother the strange secret which lay, 
like a mountain-weight, upon his soul; yet, when he 
would have opened his lips, he could not utter a 
sound. Guilio seemed even more grave and quiet 
than of old, and his eyes rested often with a sor- 
rowful expression upon his playful boy. Toward 
his young wife he exhibited rather the kindness of a 
father than the tenderness of a husband. She her- 
self lacked in no gentle duty, yet there was no glow 
of spontaneous love in the eyes which she raised to 
his face. So the time slipped by, like a summer's 
day, heavy with tempest. Winter and spring passed, 
and altered nothing. Even his art no longer aided 
Giovanni in his unequal struggle with the emotion 
which possessed him. Fie reproached himself for a 
wretched bungler — deep despondency settled down 
upon him. He had never worked less, and work had 
never seemed s # o hard as now. Ever present with his 
passionate longing was the consciousness of its sin- 
fulness. A deep, indefinable pity possessed him for 
Guilio — for Ginditta, for himself— -until he yearned to 
be released from a life of which he had grown weary. 
At times, he would almost have snatched his beloved 
one in his arms, to hide himself with her in the far- 
thest corner of the earth ; again, the thought came 
to him of making a pilgrimage to Rome, there to live 
and die for his art. Yet he did nothing — he only 
lingered and looked upon her face, and heard the 
music of her voice, and lived upon- the trem,ulou§ 
pressure of her hand, when she would say, at even- 
ing : 

" Felice notte, Giovanni ! " 

And Ginditta? How could she resist his love — 
she who had given herself to her husband only at 
her father's wish? From the moment when her 
eyes first rested upon him, there had been for her no 
sunshine but in Giovanni's glance. More despair- 
ing grew her prayers to the merciful Mother, sadder 
her smile, more weary her step. 

One day Ginditta went to put the babe to rest, and 
the two brothers sat together in the studio. Guilio 
had opened a window — the summer evening lay 
soft as a kiss upon the blooming lips of the earth. 
The valley shimmered in rosy, tremulous splendor, 
and the waves of the Arno were dappled with gold. 
The harvest-wagons were passing by upon the street, 
and handsome peasants, with bared breasts, walked 
beside their oxen, each bearing in his hand a long 
staflhung with garlands. Coquettish maidens leaned 
upon the brown arms of their lovers, their black 
braids decked with flowers. Some sang love songs, 
and, in the interludes, tender words and glances 
flitted to and fro. Then, suddenly, amid all this ful- 
ness of life and love, there sounded through the 
divine serenity of the evening, the stroke of the 
vesper bell, and a band of pious monks, who had just 
been to administer the sacrament to a dying man, 
went by on their return to the cloister. How all 
grew in an instant hushed and still ! The sound, 
with its monition from the holy world beyond, seemed 
to breathe like an air of eternal peace upon these 
young, fiery hearts. And at the same moment, the 
fatal ring, which Guilio had playfully slipped upon 
Giovanni's finger so long before, fell from his hand, 
and rolled at the feet of the elder brother. Giovanni 
sprang up, and throwing himself upon his brother's 



bosom, cried :-" The saints have sent me a token ! I 
see my way — well for me — for thee — for her! Let 
me go, Guilio ! Once more we will be at peace ! See ! 
the ring which I have sinfully worn, lies at thy feet, 
and to thee, as to a priest, I will confess all. Thou 
shalt bless me and shrive me — for 1 am a sinner, my 
brother ! " 

And when he had confessed all, from the first ap- 
pearance of his fanciful vision, even to this last hour, 
depicting every secret struggle and conflict, and con- 
cealing no thought of his heart, he whispered in his 
brother's ear : 

"I pray you, kiss me once, and let me depart. I 
will go into a cloister ! " 

Guilio's trembling hands raised the beloved face 
from his breast, and looking long upon the beautiful 
pale features, he kissed again and again the brow and 
eyes of his darling. At last he said : 

" No, my jewel ! — not you, but I will go. You, so 
young, so created for happiness and love, shall never 
bury yourself in the cell of a cloister; these perfect 
limbs shall be covered by no hair-woven garment. 
Live, and be happy, my boy, and let vie go ! But not 
into a cloister, Giovanni ! You know it was never 
good for me to stay long in one place. I will go once 
more upon my wanderings. I knew long ago of your 
love. See here ! These pages, with the outlines of 
her face, I found only a few days after our coming 
home, and ever since I have carried them about 
me. Take her — the wife whose ring you have worn 
— I give her to you. I will go far away — to the 
world's end — will vanish, if you will it — only do you 
be happy, my beloved ! I have loved you longest 
and dearest of all the world — more even than wife, or 
child ! " 

He held his pallid brother fast in his strong arms, 
and when Giovanni shook his head in agony, he 
went on in a low voice : 

"Long ago I conceived a plan, when I first saw 
your sorrow, and felt that I was stronger than you. 
Go to Rome, my boy. Ginditta shall stay here as my 
sister, for our child cannot yet spare his mother, and 
him I cannot let go from me. Let them be together 
here, until you have become a great painter, Gio- 
, vanni. If Heaven should take away the boy, then 
Ginditta may follow you sooner. I cannot hold her 
back, for I know that she never gave me her love. 
She was betrothed to you with this ring, and our 
Holy Father, the Pope, will pass a merciful sentence 
when we explain to him the mysterious bond. Be at 
peace, my boy — all shall be well! Promise me to 
■: be at peace — do not tremble so ! Go to Rome — it 
will be only a short separation ! " 

All night the brothers remained together in deepest 
cjpmmunion, and next morning Giovanni packed his 
painting implements, and hung upon his brother's 
neck in the bitterness of parting. His thoughts of 
the cloister had been put aside at Guilio's entreaties, 
and the vision of Rome warmed his gloomy heart 
with ardent anticipation. He would learn to work 
— to create — and leave the future with Heaven. He 
had not seen Ginditta ; only from Guilio's lips should 
she learn of his departure. 

"After three months I will follow thee to Rome, 
and bring tidings of her, and of us all," said Guilio, 
as he at last freed his brother from his embrace. 

So Giovanni traveled on, day after day, often — 
oh, how often ! — looking backward toward the home 
he had left, and her who had been the light of his 
life. At last, sick and weary, he fell fainting by the 
wayside, where pitiful monks found him, and bore 
him into their cloister. There he lay so heavily ill 
that the pious brethren murmured over his couch the 
prayers for the dying. Bathed in sweet dreams, he 
lay upon his pillow, and a serene smile played up- 
on his features. His preservers loved him for his 
patience, and the marvelous beauty of his face. 

Months had passed since Giovanni's advent at the 
cloister, when, one morning, all gathered about him, 
believing that his last hour had come. Louder and 
louder rose their prayers for the departing soul. 
There was wondrous peace in the narrow cell. The 
rays of the rising sun pressed through the curtain- 
folds, and, falling upon the pillow where the young 
head lay, gathered in a halo about his brow. ^Sud- 
denly the sick man raised himself, and called for his 
painting implements. His voice was weak, but his 
eyes clear and calm. Willing to indulge the last 
yearning of a dying man, they brought him what he 
wished. The sick man sat up and began to paint, 
while the monks crowded breathlessly about him, 
and every eye hung upon the strokes of his pencil. 
The thin, delicate hand painted, and painted, and the 



canvas grew clear and bright, until it was a bit of real 
heaven which they saw, and the gold of that celestial 
atmosphere in which the blessed breathe ; then, out of 
the blended blue and gold, emerged slowly the winged 
head of a child-angel. 

At evening the picture was finished, and the monks 
sank to their knees before it. Only a real angel could 
look upon them with that earnest, blissful face. No 
wonder that the abbot bade them close the doors and 
windows of the cloister, lest the heavenly vision 
should soar away to its native home ! 

But the features of the angel were those of Guilio's 
boy, and underneath Giovanni had written : " I pray 
for you ! " 

When the work was done, he sank back, and fell 
into a gentle sleep, from which he awoke, next morn- 
ing, convalescent. He grew stronger from hour to 
hour, to the joyful astonishment of all, and soon he 
was able to walk about in the shaded cloister garden. 
At last, when he was quite well again, he had a long 
interview with the abbot of the cloister, and a few 
days later, the young painter was formally received 
into the Order of Dominicans, and became a monk of 
the Convent of Fiesole. They called him, as once the 
fair Florentines had done, Angelico — Fra Angelico, 
and the day of his investiture was a feast of joy to 
the monks. 

At the same hour when Giovanni received the ton- 
sure, a mendicant friar, bearing the angel-picture, 
entered the little house upon the hill, near Florence. 
Unhindered he went up the stairs — all was still and 
empty. But from the studio there came a low sob, 
and, as he opened the door, he shrank back from the 
picture of agony which met his gaze. A despairing 
woman knelt beside the body of a child, and a 
man lay upon the floor, tearing his hair in anguish. 
The kiss of the death-angel had, indeed, rested upon 
the merry boy of Guilio and Ginditta, and the grief of 
the bereaved parents was so overwhelming that they 
refused every consolation of the church, nor allowed 
the dead body to be laid at rest in the earth. 

" Where is my child ? Where is his soul ? Let me 
go to seek it ! " cried the wretched mother, staring 
with tearless, burning eyes upon the corpse. 

" I will die and go to my boy ! " moaned Guilio. 
Then the monk stepped nearer, with a low greet- 
ing, and spoke of Giovanni, who was now called 
" Fra Angelico," and had sent them his last earthly 
message. Ginditta cried out with pain at the beloved 
name, and turned her pale face, for the first time, 
from the corpse. Guilio rose, and extended his hand 
to the messenger. The monk reached out to him a 
package of considerable size, saying: "In this you 
shall find consolation ! " 

With trembling hand Guilio unloosed the Avrap- 
pings. Suddenly gleamed forth the overpowering 
splendor of the golden ground, and within it, heaven- 
ly-smiling, hovered with outstretched arms, his be- 
loved boy ! The large eyes were open wide, light 
wings bore him aloft ; and as Guilio looked closer and 
closer, he saw appear, as if by enchantment, countless 
smiling, beaming angel-heads, upborne by shining 
wings, and hovering about his blessed child. He 
placed the picture reverently upon his easel, and 
while he knelt before his brother's work a marvelous 
peace distilled its healing upon his lacerated heart. 
Then he heard the sobs of his wife, and felt her tender 
hand seek his own, and heard her whisper: "I have 
found the soul of my child — let his body sleep in 
peace in the earth ! " 

All night they sat together with the pious father, 
and talked of him who was called Fra Angelico. The 
monk told them how a dream upon his sick bed had 
revealed to Giovanni the death of the child, and how 
he had painted the picture for the comfort of his be- 
loved ones. Ginditta ministered to the faithful mes- 
senger with food and drink, and washed his bleeding 
feet. Early next morning they buried the child 
under a blossoming pomegranate tree in the garden. 
Ginditta plucked a single flower, and said : 

" Take it to Fra Angelico ; it is the greeting and 
the gratitude of a sister." 

Guilio attended the monk a little way upon his 
journey, and said, as he gave him his hand at part- 
ing : 

" We will henceforth call our beloved one II Beato 
— tell him so — for Heaven has blessed him as an 
angel of consolation to the sorrowing. Tell him that 
we pray for a re-union in heaven — my wife and I." 

Not even the pictured angels of the inspired 
Raphael were so lightly poised, so utterly immaterial, 
transparent and glorious, as those of Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole. The fame of his wonderful pictures flew 



through all lands, and with it the nobler fame of his 
gentle piety. He seemed a very saint in vigorous 
self-denial, in fastings, penances, and prayers, and in 
deeds of charity to the poor and suffering. 

When he had brought some large frescoes for his 
own cloister to marvelous perfection, Cosmus of 
Medici, requested him to decorate the cloister of San 
Marco, and the Church of Santa Annunciata. He 
adorned each cell of the cloister with noble frescoes, 
and the church with a representation of Mary, which 
excited the wondering adoration of all beholders. 

This splendid work completed, Pope Nicholas V. 
summoned him to Rome, and honored him with the 
commission of decorating the Laurentius Chapel in 
the Vatican. There he painted three scenes from 
the life of St. Laurentius, which so delighted the 
Holy Father, that he offered him an arch-bishopric 
as a reward, but Fra Angelico declined the honor 
with proud humility, and returned to his cloister. 

On the day preceding his return, temptation met 
him yet once again, and a single vibration from that 
far atmosphere of love which he had renounced for- 
ever touched his ear with the old harmony. 

As he passed out from the Vatican, and down the 
stairs, the people crowded adoringly about him, to 
kiss the hem of his robe. Walking on, with a gentle 
smile for each, he saw kneeling upon the last stair, 
the form of a female heavily veiled, who stretched 
her hand to him entreatingly, as he came near. 

He stopped with a strange thrill, and the blessing 
died upon his lips. The bowed head was raised, the 
veil thrown back — it was Ginditta, lovely still with 
the charm of the old time. 

She smiled, as if she would have said : " All is over 
— at last I am in my heaven ! " 

Then she whispered softly : " Guilio, too, is dead, 
and I am — with thee / Say, what thou wilt have me 
do ! " 

" Seek admittance to the convent of the Sisters of 
Charity, Ginditta," he answered, deadly pale. " Do 
not linger ; and when you remember your dead in 
your prayers, then remember me, also, until we find 
each other again in heaven. For we shall meet — 
never to part — Ginditta ! " 

He made the sign of the cross upon her forehead, 
and left her. A half-smothered cry of pain would 
have recalled him, but he hastened on more rapidly — 
he would not hear. But all night long Fra Angelico 
lay sleepless and faint upon his couch, tortured by a 
thousand memories. 

The noblest of all his paintings was created in the 
quiet seclusion of his own convent — " The Corona- 
tion of Mary," surrounded by saints and angels, amid 
the devout adaration of St. Dominic. The sweet, 
pure face of Mary resembled in its outlines that other 
face with innocent brow and blooming lips — the face 
of Guilio's bride — the young love of Giovanni. 

The last work of Fra Angelico, before his second 
visit to Rome, was the completion of a group from 
the Transfiguration of Christ, which he called "The 
Meeting of the Blessed." There he had once more 
conjured before his eyes the lovely form, and per- 
petuated it in color, glorious and transfigured. Guilio, 
too, was there— the brother beloved. At his side 
knelt Fra Angelico in pilgrim's dress, and over both, 
in pure embrace, bent the angel-figure of Ginditta. 
And all around were other blissful embraces, jubilant 
recognitions, heavenly re-unions of loving and be- 
loved, of wife and husband, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters — a grand painted anthem of 
immortality ! 

Fra Angelico went a second time to Rome, fol- 
lowed by the tearful regrets of his brethren of the 
convent, to paint the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament 
in the Vatican. There, in the Eternal City, his 
work worthily accomplished, he suddenly closed his 
strangely beautiful eyes. They found him — his pal- 
ette and maul-stick still in his hands — dead in the 
chapel. Weeping, they laid the beloved form upon 
a bier, and bore it into the Church of Minerva, and 
when they had set it down in front of the altar, the 
features of the old man of sixty-seven years were 
transfigured, and became those of a youth of sur- 
passing beauty. So testify all the biographies of 
Fra Angelico. The people crowded to pray beside 
his coffin, and to touch his bod)', and all who carried 
any secret sorrow were lightened and comforted. 

The Pope canonized Fra Angelico under that name 
given him by many hearts so long before : "II Beato." 
— Mary A. P. Humphrey. 



Men live better in the past, or in the future, than 
in the present. — Novalis. 



